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Vol. XVII, Number 44 


Thestestinl Trends as Reflected in Recent Religious Books 


In this issue, devoted to some recent religious books, an 
attempt is made not merely to review the various works 
but to bring their several arguments to bear on current 
religious controversy concerning the nature of the Chris- 
tian religion and of the church. Evidence accumulates that 
if American participation in the ecumenical movement is 
going to be an educative rather than a merely imitative 
process the theological issues—and particularly the differ- 
ence between the traditional American and the prevailing 
European approach to them—should be consistently 
explored. 

The controversy centers, of course, about the concept 
of the Kingdom of God in relation to history. The dis- 
cussion may therefore begin by reference to the several 
illuminating, though divergent, expositions contained in 
the Oxford symposium on that subject.t The presenta- 
tions in this volume—which is a miniature library—fall 
roughly into two categories—that of the writers who see 
no religious significance in the movement of history per se 
and that of those who find such meaning. Under the first 
head we find C. H. Dodd saying that Christianity is “not 
to be considered as a development in time towards a goal 
yet unknown. .. . The future, which can bring with it 
nothing to supersede that revelation of the Kingdom of 
God, is not our concern, nor is it in the future that we 
must seek the perfection of which the temporal order is 
not capable, but in that other world in which the ultimate 
meaning of history resides, where ‘our life is hid with 
Christ in God.’” And Edwyn Bevan says: “Nineteen 
hundred years of Christian history have gone by since 
Jesus spoke, and God’s will is as far as ever from being 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” He does, however, offer 
something in non-eschatological terms: “There is no 
reason to suppose that attempts to bring about a juster, 
a happier, a wiser world are necessarily condemned before- 
hand to futility... . The millenial earthly kingdom is a 
possibility ; it is right to strive for it, so far as we have 
any power to influence men’s minds and actions. It is the 
heavenly hope which is essential to Christianity.” 

Again, H. D. Wendland explains that God is not in 
history except as his Kingdom “breaks into” history. 
There is, to be sure, an immanent aspect of God’s relation 
to the world, but it has nothing to do with “unfolding” or 
“development” within historical process. God acts in the 
history of the world in a sort of “subterranean” fashion. 
Thus progress, conceived in terms of growth and develop- 


1H. G. Wood. C. H. Dodd, Edwyn Bevan, Eugene Lyman, Paul 
Tillich, H. D. Wendland, Christopher Dawsen. The Kinadom of 


God and History. Chicago, Willett, Clark & Company, 1938. 


ment, is rejected. Yet, in a sense, the same end is realized 
by the discontinuous and discrete “breaking through” 
process, for “concealed as it is, God’s Kingdom is always 
the victor.” This would seem to be a restoration of the 
idea of certain progress—not “automatic” in the mechani- 
cal sense, but independent of man’s particular choice and 
decision. 

Over against these writers this reviewer would put first 
Eugene W. Lyman, who, while he rejects the optimistic 
notion of progress as something to be taken for granted 
and in the nature of things, yet insists that Christianity 
“means the kingship and rule of God in history, thereby 
determining history’s meaning, true direction and goal.” 
Thus he can admit through the front door, not the back, 
“a real kinship between the idea of progress and the idea 
of a purpose of God in history.” In partial contrast to 
the first group of writers described is also Paul Tillich, 
who, although he finds the meaning of history only beyond 
history, is constrained by an irresistible ethical imperative 
to introduce a principle of bi-polarity into the interpreta- 
tion of history. There is “a religious-transcendent root, 
the Christian message of the Kingdom of God, and a 
political-immanent root, the socialist interpretation of the 
present.” (The fact that the socialist position is taken is 
not the point here, which is rather that Tillich is impelled 
to invoke “the divine claim over the world” as normative 
for “evaluating and molding actual reality.” The bi-polar 
principle should prove to be a very fruitful one.) 

Although many may disagree, this reviewer would put 
Christopher Dawson, Catholic and Neo-Thomist, with this 
second group of writers rather than the first because of 
his emphasis on the concord between nature and grace and 
on the Kingdom of God as a visible enterprise in this 
world. (It is highly significant that in spite of very dif- 
ferent views of ecclesiastical authority, liberal Protestants 
and Roman Catholics are able to work hand in hand in 
specific efforts to give reality to the social implications of 
Christianity, while such cooperation between liberal Prot- 
estent groups and those which are in the continental tradi- 
tion is much more difficult.) 

Finally, it is perhaps significant that the most positive 
statement in defense of a socially relevant Christianity 
should come from a Birmingham (England) settlement 
worker, H. G. Wood. “In many directions,” he writes, 
“Christianity as a social gospel has been effective. We can 
discern the influence of Christianity in the idea of a world 
community, in the democratic movement, in the actual 
emancipation of the slaves, and in the development of the 
state in the service of brotherhood—a movement which 
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can be traced back to public-spirited bishops like Synesius 
and his medieval successors and which now finds expres- 
sion in the responsibility of the state for social services. 
Christianity has its own record of achievement and its 
own hope of progress.” 

H. R. Niebuhr, author of The Social Sources of De- 
nominationalism, in another historical study explains the 
changing content of the central idea of American Chris- 
tianity—the Kingdom of God.* In the Puritan period it 
meant the sovereignty of God; in the Great Awakening it 
meant the reign of Christ; latterly it has meant a “king- 
dom on earth.’ Lack of harmony between these ideals has 
created the great problem of liberal Protestantism in 
America. Dr. Niebuhr has written one of the most pene- 
trating and essentially sympathetic criticisms of the social 
gospel that any one influenced by the Barthian movement 
could write: “The romantic conception of the King- 
dom of God [so he characterizes it] involved no discon- 
tinuities, no crises, no tragedies or sacrifices, no loss of 
all things, no cross and resurrection. In ethics it recon- 
ciled the interests of the individual with those of society by 
means of faith in a natural identity of interests or in the 
benevolent, altruistic character of man. In politics and 
economics it slurred over national and class divisions, see- 
ing only growth of unity and ignoring the increase of self- 
assertion and exploitation. In religion it reconciled God 
and man by deifying the latter and humanizing the former. 
It heard nothing but echoes of childish superstition in the 
cry for a friendly God and in agonizing confessions of 
guilt. The conviction that the author and end of all being 
is a God of love had come to Protestants and Evangelicals, 
as to Catholic Christians before them, only at great cost as 
they looked upon the animosity or indifference of that real 
world which sends each individual back to the dust whence 
he came, reduces his work to vanity and buries the tragic 
empires beneath rubble and shifting sands. Liberalism, 
having inherited faith in divine love and human resurrec- 
tion, held it cheaply; it believed that it could possess by 
intuition or definition what had been gained only through 
sacrifice, forgetting that most intuitions are the ideas which 
men learn before they are five years old and definitions 
logical devices to which reality is not bound to conform. 
.. . Neither man with his bigger and better wars, his 
slums and mining villages, his massive iniquity, nor God 
with his wrath interposed any barriers to the constant 
intercourse of the finite and the infinite, the sinful and 
the holy.” 

This criticism is offered not without hope. Dr. Nie- 
buhr does not forget the powerful evangelical influence 
under which the American leaders of the social gospel 
movement have labored. 

Professor Walter M. Horton has recently published 
another arresting volume, this time on theological trends 
in continental Europe.* It is a revealing and fascinating 
bit of interpretation, throwing light on our American 
theological problem. The continentals are shown to have 
“lost their appearance of ethical indifference.” Hence the 
process of ecumenical adjustment is not to be a one-way 
affair. This will seem to many Americans a fact of much 
importance. Professor Horton, who has called himself a 
theological realist, is essentially a liberal and his spirit is 
mediatorial. He welcomes British and continental influ- 
ence but does not want American theology to be merely 
imitative. “In the three centuries since the Pilgrims 


2 Niebuhr, H. Richard. The Kingdom of God in America. Chi- 
cago, Willett, Clark & Company, 1937. 

8 Horton, Walter Marshall. Contemporary Continental Theol- 
ogy. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1938. 
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landed in Massachusetts, we have developed a distinct 
theological tradition of our own, in which the names of 
Jonathan Edwards, Horace Bushnell, and Walter Rausch- 
enbusch stand out as landmarks. The distinguishing mark 
of this tradition is the dominating influence of the ‘evan- 
gelical’ movement upon American Christianity. Since the 
‘Great Awakening’ under Edwards, no part of the Chris- 
tian world has been so deeply stirred by evangelical ‘re- 
vivals of religion,’ nor so active in missions of mercy 
growing out of these revivals, as North America. The 
liberal theology of Bushnell and Rauschenbusch was essen- 
tially a liberal evangelicalism, designed to correct the 
excesses of the evangelical movement and provide wider 
outlets for its energies, not to destroy or discourage it. 
... If today our liberalism has fallen into the doldrums 
and lost its religious urgency, the first resort for those who 
would rejuvenate it should not be to any figures so remote 
as Luther and Calvin, but to Whitefield and Edwards, 
Finney and Moody.” 


A revealing passage (in the light of our main purpose 
here) refers to Kari Heim’s use of the term Fuehrer to 
describe Jesus in his Christian apologetic. “The fact that 
Heim deliberately applies to Jesus the epithet which in the 
Third Reich is reserved for Adolf Hitler illustrates the 
difference between his method of combating the new 
paganism and Karl Barth’s. Barth denies all religious 
significance to the Third Reich. Heim grants that a genu- 
ine religious motive is at work in this great poiitical 
upheaval, but denies that this motive can find any secure 
grounding in anything human or temporal.” Here, prob- 
ably, is the key to the difference between the developmental 
and the irruptionist theories of God’s way with man and 
the world. 


Charles Hartshorne’s attempt to find a via media 
between humanism, as that word is commonly understood 
in its religious connotation, and supernaturalism is one 
of the most ambitious of recent efforts in the field of 
religious philosophy.* ‘‘Supernaturalism and humanism 
are,” he writes, “two aspects of the same error, the mis- 
taken notion that nature, in her non-human portions and 
character, is wholly subhuman. Not finding the super- 
human in nature, the supernaturalist seeks it ‘beyond’ 
nature; the humanist, in the unrealized potentialities of 
man. Could both perceive the living divinity which in a 
certain sense is nature, the one would cease to locate the 
object of his worship in a vacuum, and the other would 
cease to deify man and romantically to exaggerate the good 
and underestimate the evil in man. Theoretically and 
practically both would, I believe, have reached a superior 
position.” Dr. Hartshorne reviews current and historical 
forms of humanistic philosophy, and relates the critique to 
his thesis, which, however, may be quickly grasped in its 
main outline. 

Here is an effort to erect a naturalistic framework for a 
religious philosophy that will supplement humanism with 
a dimension of depth, a “recognition of the absolute in rela- 
tion to which the relative is experienced as such.” It is a 
quest for “some lasting Good which can command inner- 
most loyalty while measuring by its own transcendence 
the relativity of all human achievements, purposes, and 
powers.” 

Further support for a liberal theology comes from John 
T. McNeill.© The core of his book is a historical survey 


4 Hartshorne, Charles. 
Clark & Company, 1937. 

5 McNeill, John T. Christian Hope for World Society. Chi- 
cago, Willett, Clark & Company, 1937 
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of social ideals—utopian, revolutionary and melioristic— 
within Christianity. He discounts the antisocial influence 
of early apocalypticism in Christianity but points out that 
Calvinism was socially optimistic, while emancipated from 
apocalypticism. Today, the hope of the world is in an 
alert and chastened liberal, social Christianity. A sugges- 
tive passage (for a Protestantism that is trying to recover 
its lay character) is the following: “The church ought to 
bring her ministries into the closest possible relation with 
the weekday tasks of her members. In a city where the 
members scatter daily for work far from the parish in 
which they reside and worship, this is a task of great diff- 
culty. But if through some method of conferences each 
member can be brought to contribute out of his own 
experience toward a sympathetic understanding of his 
work on the part of the others, and if the variant arts and 
skills represented in the group can by mutual effort be 
made familiar to all within it, surely there will result a 
new religious solidarity among the occupational groups 
thus linked through the church.” This would seem to be 
a function concerning which various theories of the church 
need not be in conflict. 

Written in the same temper is Professor Schilpp’s study 
of religious paradoxes.® It deals with a profound issue, 
recurring in several forms: Does the truth of paradoxical, 
or dialectical, propositions necessitate the abandonment of 
an empirical framework for philosophic thought? [The 
form of statement is the reviewer’s.] There is also involved 
the other question we have noted about the “demonic.” 
Is it (in the form of nationalism, e.g.) to be appraised as 
evil or as potential good? The author gives the empirical 
answer. Concerning the current theological issue, he 
says, “however else we may or may not characterize the 
Barthian theology, the adjective ‘Christian’ can hardly 
rightfully be applied to it. Jesus goes one way in delineat- 
ing God; Karl Barth goes the other way. Jesus tries to 
get men to understand the divine nature; Barth tells men 
that God is forever entirely beyond their finite compre- 
hension. It does not seem possible to think of a recon- 
ciliation of views so basically different.” 

The left-wing religious position has just been restated 
by John Haynes Holmes.*? He puts supernaturalism com- 
pletely to one side, taking an uncompromising naturalistic 
position. At the same time, he unhesitatingly affirms his 
belief in individual immortality. And suppose we let this 
“humanist” speak about God. “It is,” he says, “not in 
the infallibility of God—the cosmic range of the divine 
mind—that man has placed his trust. On the contrary, 
has not the thought of God in every age, as voiced by the 
bravest prophets and the wisest seers, been focussed upon 
the idea not of power, nor yet of knowledge, but of love? 
‘God is love’—this has been the triumph cry of the 
believing soul. God cares!—this has been the consoling 
faith of the struggling and stricken heart.” Or about 
prayer: “I am reaching out to an Over-Soul, as Words- 
worth to the buried and yet immortal soul of Milton, that 
I may find strength greater than my own to serve the 
world. I am calling to God, as Wordsworth again to 
Duty, that ‘my weakness (may) have an end.’ All in the 
conviction that in the vast realm of being, there is a spirit 
akin to man, and that the two may meet in mutual accord 
and be of mutual assistance.” 

This may be a good place to bring in a reference to Dr. 


6 Schilpp, Paul Arthur. The Quest for Religious Realism. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1938. 

7™Holmes, John Haynes. Rethinking Religion. New York, 
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Micklem.* In the midst of an able exposition of Trini- 
tarian doctrine, he digresses to summarize the naturalistic, 
“undogmatic” faith held by many people. Then he com- 
ments on it thus: “This is, I think, the actual creed of 
many who ‘profess and call themselves’ Christians. It is 
a religious position, which, as the fine flowering of Natural 
Religion, must win respect. I for my part confess that 
this 1s all so reasonable, so credible, so close to spiritual 
realities that it is to this position that in my moments of 
doubt I inevitably revert. This may prove in the end to 
be the ultimate truth and substance of Christianity, and, 
indeed, it may be set forth in a form hard to be distin- 
guished from the Christian faith; but essentially it is not 
the Christian faith and is scarcely a pale reflection of it. 
I write with feeling here. I did not invent the Christian 
faith; I learnt it through the Bible and the church. As a 
scholar I can define it objectively from the Bible and the 
church’s creeds and confessions, whether I believe it or 
not. My moods vary, my faith flickers; at best I cry, 
‘Lord, I believe; help-Thou mine unbelief. But in all 
moods I see clearly the difference between the historic 
faith of the church and this modern parody of it which is 
but the common sense of all religious men.” To the pres- 
ent writer this is enormously revealing, and calls for dis- 
criminating thought as to the essential difference between 
dogmatic religion and what may be called communal 
religion. 

Turning for testimony to two well known preachers, 
we find Dr. Stafford of Boston® saying: “To hold trans- 
cendence and immanence in normal balance has been . . . 
one of the most trying tasks of theology. On the one hand 
we find a number of doctrines of the divine nature which 
swing completely to the right, and virtually if not always 
openly acknowledge only God’s transcendence. Such a 
doctrine is that of Mohammed, in which God is exalted so 
high that there is no room left for man save as His play- 
thing.” Calvinism, he says, has steeled the “rigors of 
fanatical fundamentalists” against any softening of the 
hard lines of the old theology which in our generation has 
been “reborn through the mind of Karl Barth.” Yet he 
finds it easy to excuse Barth’s one-sidedness—which is 
“on God’s side !”—because he revolted against the “thin 
and silly subjectivism of much modern Protestant theolo- 
gizing.” But remoteness is the last thing Dr. Stafford 
would impute to God. We can not, he says insistently, 
refuse to let our theology be modified by “valid lessons as 
to His ways with men from the rich chapter of man’s 
adventures in group living.” 

Albert E. Day,?® in a book which stresses religious 
experience all the way through, makes the empirical 
approach to theology. God is experienced, he says, as 
mind in the cosmic process, as personality-making agency, 
as an ethical force in society, as moral will impinging upon 
the individual, as forgiveness and as comradeship. By 
way of summary he says: “God finds some men in the 
realm of reason, others in the realm of intuition or feeling, 
others in the realm of service. Any of the activities in 
which the self may be engaged furnish an avenue for the 
approach of God.” 


Taking up now the doctrine of the church, the other 
chief area of controversy, the most fundamental question is 


8 Micklem, Nathaniel. What Is the Faith? Nashville, Tenn., 
Cokesbury Press, 1938. 

® Stafford, Russell Henry. A Religion for Democracy. New 
York, Abingdon Press, 1938. 

10 Day, Albert Edward. God In Us: We In God. New York, 
Abingdon Press, 1938. 
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that raised by Dr. Flew,** “Did Jesus actually found a 


church?” It is a difficult question since there is all but 
universal agreement that Jesus shared the apocalyptic out- 
look of his time and hence opportunity was not afforded 
for the setting up of any ecclesiastical organization. Dr. 
Flew concludes, however, that Jesus’ ministry definitely 
contemplated “the gathering of a community’ and that 
although the time was “short” he anticipated the actual 
building of such a community in historic time. It should 
be noted, however, that this church is conceived as God’s 
creation. It is not an association. It has a continuous 
life that goes back through the history of Israel. The unity 
which it possesses is not a creation of man; it is the gift 
of God. 

Canon Lloyd? approaches the problem from what might 
be called combined theological and sociological points of 
view. “Tension between opposites of various kinds,” he 
says, “is the real stuff of which history is made,” 
and the principal cause of tension is “the clash between 
the interests of the individual and the interests of the 
community of which he is a part.” The result is 
what he calls, quoting the letter of a Catholic priest 
which appears in the preface of Bernard Shaw’s Saint 
Joan, “a costly but noble state of tension.” Now both 
Christian doctrine and any reasonable theory of history 
“assert the mystical being of the community no less than 
of the individual, and also the necessity of a constant ten- 
sion between them.” From which it follows that “there 
must be some formula to be discovered, or some principle 
to be enunciated, whereby the tension can be maintained 
at its correct and creative level of tautness, and no violence 
done to the needs of either party to it.” Canon Lloyd 
believes that the church contains in itself the response to 
this need. Religious community, he says, has much greater 
staying power than secular community. He contemplates 
the church, therefore, under the aspect of spiritual com- 
munity. This gives him much in common, so far as inter- 
est and purpose are concerned, with John Macmurray but 
his approach is different and from his point of view Mac- 
murray’s argument is too secular. 

Shailer Mathews** gives a characterization of the 
church which recognizes at once its sociological and its 
religious criteria. “Churches are groups of Christians 
formed to organize their lives with help from God through 
a relationship determined by faith in Jesus Christ. That 
religious purpose is their determined function.” Again, he 
says, “any objective study of Christianity must recognize 
that its history is the history of these religious groups. But 
their reliance upon supernatural revelation, and their belief 
that they had been founded by an incarnate God, did not 
free them from sociology.” Shared religious experience, 
says Dr. Mathews, is older than dogma. 

Because theology has its roots in experience he thinks a 
genuine ecumenical theology is impracticable. Not only 
are the experiences of different religious groups bound to 
be different but it must be remembered that the churches 
“are composed of the same persons who were engaged in 
the ordinary pursuits of life.” This means that the 
church can never be a sect, in any consistent way standing 
over against the world and dominating it. This is really 
an “anti-social gospel” since it would prevent Christians, 


11 Flew, R. Newton. Jesus and His Church. New York, Ab- 
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as such, from participating in social life on the ground 
that it is dominated by ethical relativities. On the other 
hand, the churches turnish basic religious faith as a motive 
for reform and: social reconstruction. 

Conrad Bergendoff,'* president of Augustana College, 
writing as a Lutheran yet in a strikingly individual and 
independent style, indicts the church for having forsaken 
its true character and forgotten its divine mission. “Are 
we not,” he writes, “on the way to forgetting that the 
prophetic zeal for social righteousness must grow out of 
a divine revelation concerning the will and nature of God? 
What gave the power to an isaiah and an Amos, a Jere- 
miah, or an Elijah, if not the faith that God spoke in and 
through them? ‘Lhe primary thing was the experience of 
God, the consequence was the proclamation ot His will. 
Jeremiah was in anguish because of the message he had to 
announce, but announce it he must; it was the Lord’s 
will, and who was hie to disobey ? 

“This note is missing in contemporary preaching. We 
preach principles, whereas the gitt of Christianity is a 
Person! We elaborate on laws and customs and rules 
and regulations—a new law as opposed to the grace which 
the gospel promises. It can fairly be maintained that 
most ot our Christian ethics is utilitarianism varnished 
over.” 

Dr. Bergendoff sees something in the Barthian move- 
ment with which to sympathize but criticizes its extreme 
emphasis on the remoteness of God. The Barthians “cut 
the branch of Christian faith from the tree of history.” 
This can only in the end bring disaster. 

A very striking passage predicts a coming together of 
Protestantism and Neo-Thomism, the newer Catholic 
philosophy which Dr. Bergendoff notes is making great 
inroads upon modern thinking. Here, he says, “is an 
interpretation of life and the universe which opens the 
eye to all that the senses may perceive but also the heart 
to a realm above that of sense. More popularly noticed 
is the interest of the Roman Church in social problems 
and activities of the day. But underneath lies a consistent 
but age-old view of God and man, a view perfected by 
the great Thomas Aquinas, from whose writings modern 
disciples draw their principles for present application.” 

H. Paul Douglass,’® in his chapter in one of the Ox- 
ford books, has stated succinctly the characteristics of a 
Protestant principle of the church, which applies as truly 
in America as in Europe. “It is sound Protestantism as 
well as good sociology to realize that none of the great 
associations of mankind originate specifically in the will 
of man, but rather in the organic wholeness of his social 
nature and the inheritances of the social process to which 
he is subject. His associations are not combinations of 
social atoms, either of men who first privately arrive at 
significant experiences or of interests on behalf of which 
they subsequently associate. On the contrary, all the 
great associations are themselves personality-creating 
bearers of the social heredity. . . . In being increasingly 
transformed into association, the church does not escape 
from its ancient roots in the corporate social order; and 
this, whatever their legal status, is equally true sociologi- 
cally speaking of the American churches collectively as of 
historic established churches. 


“When all this is said, however, it is still conspicuously 
true that Protestantism puts its main hopes for religion 


14 Bergendoff, Conrad. J Believe in the Church. Rock Island, 
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in the less inevitable social characteristics which identify 
association. It insists on ultimate voluntary personal ac- 
ceptance of the inherited religious position; upon religion 
as inwardly distinctive; upon its unique and separate 
supremacy; also upon its compatibility with questioning 
and change and upon its demand for intelligent loyalty. 
In these considerations the dynamics of Protestantism will 
always be found.” Thus it appears that even where the 
“sect” pattern and ‘he associative basis of organization 
obtain there is always the same appeal to a divine origin 
and authority. 


Cyril C. Richardson, in his new book,'® presents a his- 
torical survey of church history from the early beginnings 
to the present period of ecumenical effort. For present 
purposes it is sufficient to quote a few sentences from the 
conclusion of the book, the whole of which is characterized 
by a wealth of historical insight and appreciation. ‘“‘Per- 
haps,” as Dr. Richardson says, “the ideal concept of the 
church would incorporate the values of each of these types 
as they have arisen in Christian history. From the early 
period we gain the vision of the church as the fellowship 
of salvation, called by God to live in the New Age, which 
is the Kingdom and rule of Christ. The Catholic develop- 
ment discloses the idea of the church as the divine institu- 
tion powerful to fulfill its mission, and with a close rela- 
tionship with the world. It guards the Christian tradition 
and revelation, and renews the unity of its life in the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist. Yet the prophetic genius of Prot- 
estantism must too be maintained. The danger must be 
avoided of making such an institution absolute, or giving 
religious sanction to any particular culture. From the con- 
cept of the sect we see the importance of preserving moral 
vigor and spiritual freedom in the church, neglecting 
neither the religious vision of the poor and dispossessed 
nor the keen sense of fellowship in a small community. 
But it must be realized that retreat from the world is an 
escape from man’s problems and not a solution of them, 
while the difficulty of over-simplifying the Christian life 
by a system of absolute personal or social ethics must be 
faced.” 


Arthur L. Swift, in a sort of Baedeker’? of the new 
world of religious ideas and movements, devotes a con- 
siderable amount of attention to the church which he con- 
ceives as a social institution subject to cultural evolution 
and, in particular, to the impact of modern industrial civ- 
ilization. In a chapter on “The Church and the World” 
the author comes to grips with the theological problem of 
the nature of the church and its message. Referring to the 
neo-Orthodox movement in general, he says: “Insofar as 
this represents a condemnation of a trend toward natural- 
istic humanism whereby the church in its effort to save the 
world turns from God to methods of social amelioration 
and reform, we must agree with it. Repeatedly we have 
stressed the fact that religion in its essence has always been 
the response of man to spiritual reality. The objective 
reality of Spirit is the only thesis which can make religion 
rational. Religion cannot surrender to the natural and 
the social sciences its sense of the Divine Purpose and 
Guidance, and remain religion. But to react so violently 
against its tendency to do this as to deny that human intel- 
ligence has any significant function in the redemption of 
the world seems indefensible.” Again he says: “In every 
effort to appraise the relation of the church to social change 
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it is necessary to define the sense in which the term church 
is to be used. If its obvious meaning be taken, then the 
church is the great body of church members. And surely 
it would be naive and absurd to expect the members of 
the churches to be in advance of the majority of the popu- 
lation in any social movement. For this the reason is 
obvious—church members are the majority of the popula- 
tion. They cannot be in advance of themselves. . . . Thus 
the church and the state represent the organizational forms 
through which in the main the same people perform two 
different sets of functions. Sociologically speaking the 
church can never be against society. It is society in one 
of its characteristic expressions.” ‘The stubbornness of the 
problem of the church in the world could hardly be more 
forcibly put. 

Samuel C. Kincheloe in a brief but informing and inter- 
esting study’* of the inter-stimulation between church and 
environment, throws the light of his experience and judg- 
ment on our problem. He has no doubts as to the social 
nature of the church as an institution and the thorough- 
going way in which it is socially conditioned. Its problem 
is to find and exercise its particular function. “Busied 
with the great task of keeping alive the spirit and motiva- 
tion of Christianity the church need feel no regret at not 
being called upon to control and direct in detail the com- 
plex life of our modern communities. What is called for 
is rather a careful selection of and specialization in those 
forms of activity which are most in line with its genius.” 
Later he says: “Churches have been on the frontier in 
many ages and in many spheres of life. They pioneered 
in benevolence and in education. They have fought those 
great evils of human society, prostitution and drink. As te 
the new or accentuated ills which the city has brought- 
ills seeming to center in economic relationships—the sug- 
gestion may be ventured that their roots are not in pure 
economics as such but in the attitudes of groups of human 
beings toward their possessions or toward other human 
beings. The writer does not think that the human species 
is caught in the net of economic determinism. He does 
believe that ministers and Christian laymen as they face 
these problems may share in the creation of social inver- 
tions which will make for new possibilities.” 


Reference was made earlier to a Catholic writer—Chris- 
topher Dawson who contributed to the volume, The King- 
dom of God and History. It may be of interest to some 
of our readers to quote from two books by Catholic writers 
dealing with problems to which this issue is devoted. 
Etienne Gilson’® of St. Michael's College, Toronto, reviews 
the development of Catholic teaching with reference to the 
relation between faith and reason. He shows how in the 
second century Christian apologists, especially as typified 
by Tertullian, were in opposition to philosophy. “Away,” 
says Tertullian, “with all attempts to produce a mottled 
Christianity of Stoic, Platonic and dialectic composition ! 
We want no curious disputation after possessing Christ 
Jesus, no inquisition after enjoying the Gospel! With our 
faith, we desire no further belief. For this is our palmary 
faith, that there is nothing which we ought to believe 
besides.” A later group of apologists of whom Augustine 
was the prototype found a place for reason as well as faith. 
However, with Augustine faith was the starting point. 
Professor Gilson thus summarizes Augustine’s position: 
“We cannot believe something, be it the word of God 
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Himself, unless we find some sense in the formulas which 
we believe. And it can hardly be expected that we will 
believe in God’s Revelation, unless we be given good rea- 
sons to think that such a Revelation has indeed taken place. 
As modern theologians would say, there are motives of 
credibility. . . . Now to believe that God has spoken, and 
that what God has said is true, is something essentially 
different from a rational comprehension of the truth which 
we hold by faith. We believe that it is true, but no Chris- 
tian can hope to know, at least in this life, the truth which 
he believes.” 


An interesting passage occurs in the chapter on the 
“Primacy of Reason”—interesting to those of us who have 
been led to speculate on the outcome of the highly sophisti- 
cated mythological forms of the neo-Orthodoxy. The 
question inevitably arises, how much of this theology 
Protestant laymen are expected to “take.” In summariz- 
ing comments of Avérroes (the medieval interpreter of 
Aristotle) Professor Gilson says: “No tragic conflicts 
between philosophers and theologians would ever arise, 
were it not for the harmful inclination of so many amongst 
us to mind somebody else’s business. What is the matter 
with the faithful is not that they are simple believers, but 
rather that they will play at being theologians; and theo- 
logians themselves are all right qua theologians, but you 
won’t stop them playing at being philosophers; and, to be 
quite fair, let us add that philosophers are unimpeachable 
so long as they leave faith and theology alone, but they 
won't do it. Yet they ought to, and plain common sense 
should warn them off such grounds.” 

Paul Hanly Furfey,?° a well-known Catholic psycholo- 
gist, presents a Catholic view of possible theories of society 
under three heads. The first is the “positivistic,” which 
is condemned as materialistic, mechanistic and anti-spir- 
itual. With it Cliristianity can have nothing in common. 
Next Father Furfey comes to what he calls “noétic” soci- 
ety, by which he means a society in which every individual 
avails himself of the capacity with which God has endowed 
him of “deep knowledge” ; that is to say he uses his reason 
to the fullest possible extent. All society could be noétic 
provided individuals would avail themselves of the noésis. 
However, the simple fact is, of course, that man will not 
do this. “The power of noésis, . . . real and beautiful 
though it be, is unable in the long run to overcome the 
inertia of human mental laziness and to outwit the pas- 
sions. Thus this power, marvellous though it be, is not 
widely effective in reforming our essentially positivistic 
society. This paradoxical combination of strength and 
weakness reflects the essentially composite nature of the 
human personality. For we are partly like the angels in 
our noétic ability to penetrate to deep truth, and we are 
partly like the brute beasts in our dullness and our animal 
passions. Thus it happens that in exalted moments of 
blinding insight we catch glimpses of eternal truths too 
holy for human utterance. In these moments we see with 
the clarity of vision that we cannot be truly happy save in 
the exercise of this supreme human ability of contempla- 
tion. Yet in an instant the mood passes and we find our- 
selves standing in bewilderment among our brother beasts, 
beasts with whom we share the indispensable drives toward 
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food and sex and selfish ambition.” This description reads 
much like a passage from a current continental theological 
treatise. ‘Lhe interence to be drawn from it, however, is 
quite different. The failure of noésis leads directly to the 
“pistic” society (from the ‘Greek “‘pistis,” faith, in the 
sense of trust). Man, because of his imperfection and 
frailty, must put his trust in the unfailing church. 


In the Current Magazines 
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Peck, William G. “By the River of Babylon.”—In the persecu- 
tions which we find in different parts of the world toaay “we 
observe two ominous effects ot the contemporary defection from 
Christian doctrine and ethics. We see the rise of a nationalism 
[which] .. . glorifies an impersonal thing at the expense of per- 
sons who belong to that community. The result is the persecution 
of political or racial minorities—a sure sign of the abrogaticn of 
the national principle, and of disrespect for human personality. 

“The second eftect is to be seen in the appearance of sadistic 
cruelty in this persecution: the emergence ot a loutish pleasure in 
the infliction of suffering. . . .” The unique feature of Nazi 
anti-Semitism is that “it accepts an unretlective antipathy and 
deliberately clothes it with a so-called metaphysic.” ‘rhe Nazis 
expound their hatred of the Jews as “the necessary effect of the 
absolute reality of German biood.” But anti-Semiusm, wherever 
it is found, “should be a shocking warning. A world without 
Christ will not be merely un-Christian: it will be, in the real sense, 
uncivilized. For the crisis of human history is here, and if the 
kingdoms of this world do not become the Kingdom of our God 
and His Christ, they will become the abodes of creatures who 
once were men.” 


Spectator (London). December 9, 1938. 


“The Nazi Censcrship Outside Germany.”—‘“The German pres- 
sure on Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, fin- 
land and Norway is growing daily more intense. . . . What the 
Germans want is nothing less than the discontinuance of all criti- 
cisms of the Nazi réyime....” In these countries the German min- 
isters frequently threaten trade reprisals if local newspapers are 
“unfriendly.” They now demand that German news be “doctored” 
to present the Nazi viewpoint. A» leading Danish Ccnservative 
newspaper dismissed its foreign editor and printed an apology for 
quoting without comment a speech in the British Parliament. The 
leading Danish Liberal paper “has been so paralyzed by Naziism 
that no serious criticisms of German policy are ever allowed to 
appear in its columns.” The Swedish government has sent “a 
confidential circular to the press asking all editors to be careful 
in their comments on Germany.” A Foreign Minister in Finland 
resigned because of Nazi disapproval. The Swiss and Dutch news- 
papers have been threatened with the loss of all German advertis- 
ing unless they become more friendly. In Norway the leader of 
the Conservative Party was nearly “hounded out of public life for 
daring to describe the Munich Agreement as a gross betrayal of 
Czechoslovakia.” 


Survey Graphic (New York). December, 1938. 


Haber, William, professor of economics, Institute of Public 
and Social Administration, University of Michigan. “Relief: A 
Permanent Program.”—The experience of the ccuntry so far with 
the effort to deal with unemployment and destitution in nation- 
wide terms makes certain essentials clear: about three-fourths of 
those receiving public assistance cannot hope to secure jobs; relief 
cannot be treated indefinitely as an “emergency” prcblem; the 
resources of the states and local communities are not sufficient to 
finance “an adequate public relief program”; the problem of 
dependency will not be greatly affected by the insurance provisions 
of the social security program; “if the jobless, the infirm, the 
handicapped, the maladjusted, the needy aged and the needy chil- 
dren in our midst are to be decently safeguarded and cared for, 
it can only be under federal leadership through a long-range pro- 
— that includes the insurances, work projects, and general 
relief. 
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